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CHILDREN. 

Ir is a bad world, we say, this world of men: full of 
evils of all sorts and sizes; overrun with selfishness 
and its prolific brood; with falsehood in infinitely 
various shapes ; teeming with acts of brutal violence ; 
with shames of too black a dye to bear shewing in 
the open daylight, or reporting in any phrase, how- 
ever euphonious; with frauds conceived with the 
most refined craftiness, and carried out through years 
and years with the utmost patience; a world of 
wars, and despots, and slaves; of foolish customs 
and harmful traditions, and institutions from which 
the life has long departed; and of innumerable 
sorrows, disappointmepts, and miseries. It is all 
this, and more. Hardest words of philosopher, 
moralist, and preacher about it are only too fully 
justified. 

Still, here are children in it. I find immense com- 
fort in this fact. It inspires hope, and sustains faith. 
The world is not a hard, fixed, inorganic mass—not 
a crystal, to be for ever what it is to-day; but a 
fluent, plastic, organic body, changing, growin 
living. It is not a rock, but a tree, or forest of trees. 
From the earliest ages, we have poet-voices uttering 
what poet-eyes discerned—the beautiful analogy 
between the existence of the race of man in its succes- 
sive generations, and the life of trees with their regu- 
larly recurring changes. Homer touched this theme 
in brief pathetic lines, and Hebrew prophets, with 
highest and most solemn purpose, touched it too. 

The analogy is to some extent obscured by a differ- 
ence. The leaves have their seasons in orderly 
succession; they appear at the same time, grow 
together, together begin to fade, and at last fall 
silently and cont y to the ground; and 
wintry weather till another spring-time. With the race 
of man, it is not so. On the broad scale of the world, 
there is no visible succession of seasons and corre- 
sponding changes, but all seasons are synchronous, all 
possible changes are actually taking place at the 
same time and at all times. In the life of the human 
race, it is always summer—always autumn or fall— 
always winter—and, joy for it, always spring. Open 
blossoms, ripe fruit, sere and yellow leaf, bare 
branches—you may see them all at the same time ; 


and also, with them, everywhere, the multitudinous 
beautiful fresh buds—the children of men. 


I am astonished when I set myself to consider the 
large proportion these children form of the whole 
population of the earth. The census of Great Britain 
in 1851 tells me that on the 3lst of March in that 
year, of the 21,000,000 peopling Great Britain and the 
islands of the British seas, there were above 2,700,000 
children under five years of age, above 2,440,000 
aged five and under ten years, and above 2,245,000 
aged ten and under fifteen years. 

Ia what an amazing variety of aspects these 
children present themselves to us. How they charm 
us, amuse us, irritate us, attract our love, excite our 
pity, our anger, and our wonder. It would be easy to 
write a volume—no dull one either—about the ways, 
manners, and customs of children at home; taking 
in all ages, from little ‘engaging’ Missy in her second 
year, up to her biggest brother of fourteen or fifteen, 
just on the point of quitting school and boyhood for 
the office, warehouse, or farm, and young manhood. 

Inarticulate prattle of a happy baby awake and 
stirring in its narrow bed at early morning, how 
charming it is! It makes me happy to lie and listen 


Z, | to that sweet music. What thoughts, or fancies, or 


sensations try to express themselves thus? How can 
I even imagine what they are? The glad, swift rush 
of a cluster of children to meet Father in the street, 
or at the garden-gate, the moment they catch sight of 
him—that is a sight worth seeing. It always moves 
me, though I have been touched by it a hundred 
times. Burns has lovingly depicted such a scene 
with a few vivid strokes in his Cotter’s Saturday 
Night: 


Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise and glee. 


How charming the still wonder in a child’s face 
when listening to something it only half apprehends 
from lips it loves. It is a wonder that begets a 
deeper wonder in me. Beautiful, too, is the absorbing 
joy of children in their games and pastimes, whether 
quiet ones indoors, or noisy and exciting ones out of 
doors. A little girl, with a serious face, busily dress- 
ing her doll; a boy gravely constructing some tiny 
mimic machine; a group of little ones listening to a 
fascinating fairy tale read aloud by an elder one, 0 
them: we may go far, and not look on prettier 
sights than these. 
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gossi enough. One su ion only, and that 
a ereetdeal seasonable one, for fitting conclusion. 
Children are counted by thousands among the sufferers 
in Lancashire. Hunger, nakedness, and cold are hard 
to bear, even with manly and womanly intelligence, 
courage, and resolution. To those 
tures who do not understand, who —- 
who cannot resolve, but who only are hungry, - 
naked, and cold, such things are death. e hourly 
ight of the sufferings of children is the bitterest of 
woes in many of those now desolated northern 
homes. On our part, who see not, but only hear the 
tale, the apprehension of those sufferings becomes one 
of the most powerful incentives to patient, persevering 
beneficence. At such a time as this, no kindly emo- 
tion awakened for children must be allowed to die out 
or end in itself ; every such emotion is a ee 4 oe 
to which the right response is, action—solid help to 
those who are in sorest need. 


HOW LIEUTENANT AND CAPTAIN DRAW- 
LINTON WAS INTRODUCED AT COURT. 


Amone other fallacies that deform the Human mind 
there exists this one, that the north of England is not 
a pleasant in which to spend the winter. The 
same prejudice prevails in even a greater degree against 
Scotland. I have no doubt, from what I know of them, 
that the inhabitants of the latter country are prepared 
with a proper refutation of that calumny ; but as for 
the former locality, comprehending at least those parts 
of the northern counties which make up the Lake dis- 
trict, I take its defence into my own I have 
= in Cumberland myself, and found the climate 

As for the views, the glories of Lake and Fell 
which the Cockneys come to look at in the summer- 


ime, enhanced by the 
ef Ring root. fis his shining’ court Spon the 


Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of 
the fool, 


Hall. I don’t know a prettier poem for young people 
in our circumstances than that. 
Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses 


sing, 

And her whisper thronged my pulses with the fulness of 
the Spring ; 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately 


ships, 
~~ spirits rushed together at the touching of the 
Ips. 
The stately ships were confined to a small yacht of 
my uncle’s and its attendant gig, and even these were 
in the boat-house, because the lake was frozen; but 
‘our spirits rushed ’ all the same in spite of 
this slight difference of detail. If it be urged by the 
since the young lady was en re} 
(for self and Laura) that we were cousins, one of nd 
most elastic and delightful of relationships; and, more- 
over, O Severe One! she was not en exactly. 
She was in a sort of matrimonial novitiate only, and 
take the veil—and Draw- 
inton. e ission to correspond 
wil. ber; be. hed her wend bis 
favour; and if time, &. &c. For my part, I was 
not actually backing myself ——— in the mat- 
ter, nor would I have urged Laura to defiance of the 
mandate, had it been absolutely issued ; but 
if Lieutenant and — Drawlinton had acci- 
dentally run himself ugh with his own sword, 
instead of tripping himself up with his scabbard, as 
was his habit when in full regimentals, I should 
not have formed one of the firing-party that would 
have honoured his interment. 


mountain-sides; he sleeps in silent valleys folded in | tha 


he on the — 
ing meres, moonlit nights; he gs his 
sparkling tapestries on the iaee Eels the noiseless 
roadways, and beacons the ruddy wayfarer with sun- 
flame from a hundred hill-tops; he lays his imperious 
finger on the cataract in its leap, and bids it 
in air. The icy hills are kind to shelter us, an 
soft-falling snows are but as extra blankets— 
double doors. The passes, it is true, are sometimes 
closed, and in the evening there reappears the coach, 
which with six steaming steeds went by at noon in 
to make its way = Sen General Snow has stuck 
his ‘No Thoroughfare.’ And thereupon there is 
Post next day—no bills, no notices of deaths of 
friends, no summonses to the county court, no chal- 
lenges to mortal strife, no urgent news to ruffle our 
smooth lives, and (worse than all) to call us away from 
Cumberland. To me—a Paterfamilias—the non-arrival 


that 

little, supercilious man-milliner—— But 

will say no more ; the ways of papas are more 
intelligible to me now than at that peri He may 
have seen some objection to making a son-in-law of 
myself, his ey with only a hundred and fifty 
ds a year a supernumerary clerkship in the 

pand Wafer Office, or he may have perceived some 
advantages in Lieutenant and Captain Drawlinton, 
which I confess I was unable to discover. [Laura was 
not engaged to two people, but the man was in the 
Coldstreams, and had the above compound title.] He 
was the heir of his Uncle Snipe of List Castle, formerly 
tailor in Bond Street, and really a very eligible parti, 


ese I was always quoting 


young men who were stayi likewise. e 
sales. them in the 4a ime to 
make alpine excursions, or shoot wild-duck, wood- 
cock, and even such small deer as fieldfare ; but in 
the evenings there was no such cruel separation, and 
smoking was prohibited in the billiard-room until 
after ten o'clock, so that the girls might partake of 
the dynamical amusement without being choked. 
Why archery and croquet should be considered more 
feminine occupations than Billiards, I cannot think. 
game is by far the most ul, and 

i The ‘cue’ in a lady’s hand is 

like a fairy’s wand ; the ‘ rest’ becomes a dumb instru- 
ment of music—breathes an eloquent silence ; while 


y Are you sure you 
have made no mistake? I should have thought you 
were more.’ 


can be called a spot—— 
to hit my: fingers, Laura, just as I 


* Lives there a reader so benighted as 
of billiards? If so, let me tell him 
anomalous amusement. 
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; | It was undoubtedly Laura’s society which made 
' winter in Cumberland so Italian ; but, besides, 
iq | uncle’s house was the very home of fun and high 
spirits. He had another my op who would have 

been charming, had she not a sister, and there 
*| were a number of young-lady friends of theirs stopping 
at Mellbeck Hall, which made it paradise for as man 

| 
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i it was pleasant. She was safe not to get a letter from taal of yd oumnee _, the — piay- 
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the Guardsman for that day at least. How the good “You Then 
the ~ opinion is correct.’ 

: | ‘Let me see—are you spot or plain? Not - 

; I used to enjoy billiards with Cousin Laura very 
’ much. I liked it in the mornings best, when we 
, played alone, and the other men were gone out 
' not to know the game 
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* Dear ee said she, addressing her ball 
upon m, wich you'd kiss,” ? 
a: said I, ‘I will do it with much 
; but I am astonished at your for it.’ 

We an tinte to y a single game. 
There were others, however, at Mellbeck Hall whom 
even billiards could not content, and who clamoured 
for 

my wing-room !’ e ejaculated m 
eep your tomfooleries out of the 
and you may do your worst.’ 

The very day after this conditional consent had 
been obtained, “myonlf and Robert Shaw, barrister- 
at-law by profession, but amateur comic actor by 
gated and nature, started off to Ripton to procure 

perties. There was a theatre 

at argon county town, but there was at 
present no company Playing pan and therefore 
we were sure to be able to take our of the 
ical wardrobe. Mr Puff, the manager, looked 
radiant when we announced to him our errand ; how 
to keep himself so fat was a wonder to 

all who w the circumstances of the Cumberland 


and cohen Spanish and Italian mantles into 
* as we chose to select. 
never forget our visit to that uninhabited 
templet Thesis ; its gloomand vastness, its unceilinged 
ts, its fatho omless and unexpected abysms, struck 
coe chill into me. Shaw, to whom scenic dust was 
native atmosphere, enjoyed it 
the manager’s mg injunctions to be 
gaping trap-door and there a tottering ‘ wing? 
At last, however, Pride, personified in the young 
barrister, had a fall; he fell head-foremost down a 
perfectly staircase, known as ‘ Jacob’s 
would most rer have been 
killed on the spot, but that the manager, who was 
standing at the bottom thereof, candle in hand, and 
ting on the dangers of the way, received him 
on the most cushiony portion of his own person. The 
concussion ¢ ed all the stock of breath which Mr 
Puff and, as we feared, the vital spark as 
well; but after about five minutes, his lips began to 
move, and he was heard to whisper an apology for 
having got in the gentleman’s way. This was a great 
relief to my | friend (who had been wondering 
during the interval what sum he could set aside for 
the support of Mrs Puff and her seven fatherless 
children), and he acceded to the 8 own terms 
res the loan we required with the most un- 
business-like ptitude. 
We drove back to Mellbeck with the wardrobe and 
te of fifteen centuries, and the materials for 
of dramatic entertainment. Within the 
wert the nes necessary duplicate copies of ‘ Lacy’s Acting 
in our ds, and the 


was ‘ 


Hall, with lancets in his pocket, and uite prepared 
to sign an order for our friend’s being n care of for 
the remainder of his days. a me my lessons, 
and she ted hers to me. When th direc- 
tion They embrace, 1 was very 
adhere to it. Her father himself had sai 
the thing was done thoroughly, and the text most 
strictly ollowed, we should have a magnon as sure 
as we lived. ‘ Beware how you anger 
Angelina, said one acting edition, and 
Sor false delicacy, Jemima Anne, said another, and 
most appropriate observations they were. No wonder 
my uncle was anxious for our dramatic success, for he 
had asked half the county to be spectators of it. The 
undred persons, while the gallery tha’ 
was to be given over to the servants of the house and 
reparation, est expectancy ; nothin 
ocurred to mar our mirth, save a vague threat 
Lieutenant and Ca Drawlinton’s payin Mell- 
beck Hall a visit. wo! 


did not 
The ‘ company ’ were admirably drilled and 
in all their féles when the grest y arrived. It was 


ushered in by one of the most terrible falls of snow 
that I remember to have seen ; and we were in great 
anxiety lest the ‘house’ should thereby suffer in 
numbers. So violent was the storm, that the post 
did not arrive as usual; but in the afternoon, the 
skies relented, and a biting frost rendered the fallen 
snow almost as hard as roads. Nobody stayed 
away who could oa get to us, and only a few spent 


the night in th bouring the coachmen 
being admitted inte inside the 
vehicles, as otherwise they w have perished of 


cold. We, however, had only to do with those who 
came. The ringing of the prompter’s bell, for the 
curtain to draw up, was a dreadful moment to those 
of us whose first appearance was made that night 
upon the Mellbeck stage. In consequence of 7 
very serious mischance was nearly occurring. 

having attired myself as Charles II. in the 

room, I went into the ladies’ apartment (as is the 
custom with all masculine amateurs), to receive the 
final ‘ titivations,’ to have my hat and feathers placed 
gummed on—for in those days young gentlemen in 
the Stamp and Wafer Office did not keep mous 

of their own. Laura was in a state of 
nervousness, within a very little, indeed, of what i ~ 
called ‘ -fright,’ and of of course it was my du’ 
do all I could to encourage her. we to 
make our separate entrances upon the stage, she 
scarcely knew what she was about, poor thing, and 

Laura,’ observed her 


‘Law, Miss handmaid, who 
was at the win 
moustashes !” unfortunately 


by 


peculiari' 

Mt = don’t like it, Polly, said Laura, with 

it; which she the 

perfection. 


After the ‘ dress-piece,’ there was a gorgeous 
extravaganza, whieh teas to have been followed by a 


to 


farce ; but—as will presently appear—the extravaganza 
itself was rendered farce en The Court oS 
Queen Elizabeth was the scene to be represented, and 


| did Laura look as the maiden- 
monarch ; 


j 
classical character who had accustomed himself to 
poisons, it had no power to thin him, but rather the 
reverse. The dramatic corps which he was wont to 
not numerically strong, however powerful 
in a Thespian sense, and yet ‘the house’ was rarely - 
more numerous than ‘the company.’ Under these 
circumstances, the Buskin languished, the Sock 
dwindled, and Mr Puff was very glad to let both of 
| 
} 
Ul OOUL SUES, he Passcu, 
— and my cousin, from my upper 
ertanataly, the maid was a country girl, who had 
never seen a ‘stage-play,’ and she thought the 
stage-struck.’ Even my most 
respectable aunt was never so happy as when she was 
hearing one or other of us repeat our part, or acceding 
to the request of the stage-manager to come and see 
how things looked. Conversation ceased to be original, 
and became entirely composed of ridiculous and mal- 
| apropos quotation. We came upon one another in 
secluded places, walking alone, but speaking and 
ticulating as if to a very considerable audience. e 
parson of the a met Shaw on the high- 
joe Rae umb as a javelin, and indulging in 
blank verse, that he sent the doctor up to the | armour, and I was the court-fool, by no means 
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be the case, it is argued, then sea-weed of the arts. Iodine, and also chloride of 
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There is an old saying in the Hebrides, that he who | easily from kelp than from any other source, The 


iodide of potassium, and chloride of ium, obtain- 
able from it. One i essrs Paterson of 
Glasgow, have y four-fifths of the entire trade in 
their own 


hands. 
But kelp, with its valuable iodides and chlorides, 
is by no means the only example of a useful appli- 
cation of sea-weed in the arts. The French govern- 
ment has ordered the syst ic gathering of sea- 


F 


are slow conductors of 
when compressed into a com- 
slow conductors of sound also ; 
almost incombustible ; that even when 

smoulder gradually; and 
not harbour vermin. The summer 
the south of France being much hotter 
land, some contrivance is ni 


ecessary 
to make the attics, or upper étages, habitable ; 
and M. Lagout thinks that this object nex be attained 


the outer and inner walls of the rooms. The Ceylon 
used 


E 


i 
other kinds for preparing gum or 
varnishing 
silk. Stenhouse has 
may be used for obtaining acetic 
Islands as a fuel for smok i 
The old s of the laminaria digitata 
making knife-handles ; they are cut into 
four inches long ; the tangs of ers’ 
or grafting knives are thrust into them; and 
on contracting and hardening, firmly holds 
knife—indeed, some of them become in time so 

s horn. Carrageen is often employed for 
it is used instead of isinglass for clarifying 


H 


Sea-weed, as may be ~~, sm is the many 
substances been tried as substi- 
tutes for rags in paper- ing ; uestionably, the: 

» but the per 

has not obtained much favour with public. As 
wonderful things for the starving operatives of 
Lancashire, in supplying them with an inexhaustible 
substitute for cotton, it was introduced with far too 
much flourish of trumpets; the substance must take 
its place among many other proposed substitutes, and 
must modestly wait for the approval of those who will 
assuredly e use of it if ever, and whenever, they 
find it advantageous so to do—and not till then. 
Some kinds of sea-weed will dissolve entirely when 
treated with alkalies, and then constitute a useful 
substitute for soap. Jelly from sea-weed is sometimes 
used for ing the warp of webs in the loom, and for 
sizing pulp in paper-maker’s vat. If we were to 
enter into the usages of the less civilised nati 
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guished | learned should settle this, for the substance in dispute 


of purposes—such as the water-pitchers made by the 
aboriginal Tasmanians from a broad-leaved weed ; the 


thrown upon the shore. ‘No sea-weed, no corn- 
yard,’ has passed into a J 
two kinds—vraic venant, or 


the 

by law, at certain seasons of the year, usually in 
summer, and this is a joyous period, something like 
our harvest-home. It is su that sixty thousand 


good manure for clover-land. English farmers have 
t into the habit of using more expensive manures ; 
but the Isle of Thanet is said to have thriven much 
from the use of the humble sea-weed. From the 
nature of the substance, wet sea-weed is very bulk 
and heavy, compared with the quantity of solid avail- 
able material in it; and on ne it —— 
fitted for a country, where the 7) 
are low, advanced wealth. 
In the Isle of Arran, the Duke of ton assigns to 
each of his tenants a certain portion of the sea-shore, 
according to the extent of his land. Sometimes rather 
curious and knotty points of law have arisen, to deter- 
mine to whom sea-weed belongs on our coasts. Is it 
the landlord, or the nei sey ay ae. or the public 
generally ; or does it belong to the Queen, who claims 
ev between high-water and low-water? The 


is of growing importance. 


THE LOST BROTHER. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER L 


Tue House of Rosenburgh had been as rich and power- 
ful in its day as most of the baronial families of 
Upper Austria, but extravagance in one generation, 
and losses by the Seven Years’ War in another, had 
reduced its possessions to a small estate, half farm and 
half forest land, and an old castle situated at the foot 
of the Carpathians, There the last baron had retired, 
after serving the empress-queen in all her wars, with 
much praise but little profit, and there he died, 
a few months before her majesty, leaving a widow, 
two sons, and the orphan hter of a military 
friend, whom he had adopted and affianced to his 
eldest boy, because she was portionless and had no 
relations. Madame Rosenburgh was one of the best 
housewives in that end of Germany. Her husband 
had left her a faithful old steward, named Hans 


should find that sea-weed is applied to a great variety | and 


Muller, who had served the family for forty years, 


- 
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{ 
processes, give ten to fifteen pounds of iodine to g-lines used on the north-west coast of America; 
4 the ton. At present, about ten :thousand tons of | the trumpets by some of the islanders of the Pacific; 
kelp are made per annum on the shores of the British | and the ropes made by the Vancouver islanders—all 
{ islands, worth about four pounds per ton, the sea- | from sea-weed. 
: two hundred thousand tons in the wet state. Nearly | which it is best known. In the Channel Islands, 
the whole of this is made for the sake of the iodine, | varec or vraic is the pe, a often the only 
manure for the fields and So highly is it 
valued, that special laws have been passed for regu- 
lating the collection and equal distribution of the sea- 
af Weed On the coasts Of Drittaly and NO : best, being rg rich in iodine and salts of potash. 
serve as wadding for cannon ; the weed is w and | The cottagers living on the coast are almost wholly 
i dried, to prevent the absorption of damp; it becomes | employed in collecting the drift-weed by means of 
; elastic and incombustible as a wadding, and keeps | large wooden rakes, the rag, ee done in the 
the metal of the cannon cool. the end, and ploughed im while 
op is used as a packing material, and for stuffing ing | t y spread upon land, and ploughed in while 
| ; and cushions. M. Lagout, a French ene a fresh, or it is slowly burned as fuel, in order to obtain 
loads of vraic are used __ in Jersey and 
; Guernsey. The poorer farmers on most coasts been 
the value of sea-weed as manure. On the west coast of 
{ Ireland, drift-weed is used as the only manure for the 
potato-crop. The Hebrides, and the Scotch western 
a coast, use much fangle or sea-weed for this purpose ; 
and in Fifeshire, sea-weed is regarded as an especiall 
acing @ UBICK layer OF ry Weer set wee e 
an roof and the ceiling of the rooms, and another between 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
My 


= 
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Under their joint-management, if the 
made ri 


furniture, marsh: 


was scarce at the foot of the 

and lebert were sent to the university of Vienna, 

ing heir to the estate, and the 
burghs 


the one 


come 
ving no ter of her own, too! to) 
girl to her and occasionally boasted that she 
would bring up a good wife for herson. Ifa 
knowledge of pastry, pickling, and all manner of house- 
—_ — constituted the goodness of a spouse— 
it 


so strikingly 
that fact among the fifteen hundred students of his 


and all the world’s 
cheap, but not at i 
exert himself. Both the 
to their widowed mother, good brothers to little 
young masters to all the servants 
and peasants; but from the baroness to the woodman, 
omy keer the handsome, gay Ulrich best, and 
thought Providence had done quite right in making 
him heir to the estate. as it may appear, 
Englebert thought so too. Ulrich’s high = and 
superior energy gave him the command more 
than his seniority ; besides, he had a noble, generous 
disposition, which made him the constant friend and 
helper of his younger brother, and bound the latter to 
him by ties of pride and affection. There was not 
much companionship between them. Their tastes 
and pursuits were different, and that difference grew 


things, if they could be had 
to run risks or over- 


amusements and gay society ; Englebert liked quitt 
evenings, country rambles, gazing at old pictures, and 
attempts at drawing; yet few brothers agreed better, 
and none were more ready tc stand by each other. 
Their time at the university passed with as little 
adventure as that of most students in Vienna. 
Ulrich got into several scrapes, but they were not 
serious, fought two duels without any conse- 
quence, and came home with his brother every vaca- 
tion-time to find Gertrude growing taller and prettier, 
the baroness prouder of her exploits in the domestic 
line, and the old so © ever. Still = 
was no ing against the family arrangement. e 
young heir of Rosenburgh stood quite prepared to 
marry his destined bride at the close of his college 
course. Gertrude never imagined that anything else 


sufficiently devoted to the peer interest. 
y could not 
be rich, they did not at least look . The | the C 
best that could be made of old house well-worn 
field, and unreclaimed forest, was 


came down from his poor mountain-convent every 
services being alwa: in kind, for m 
was the Carpathians, Ulrich 


intended 
had connections 


ear, a girl of 
had 


burghs were good sons | the 


neither had 


the long eveni 
above-mentio 


a 
his fo: 
it w! 


was possible for her. Between her dutiful sons and 


nobleman’s son becoming an artist; 
‘ather Stephen, nor Hans Muller. So 
the subject remained an open question, debated in 


Revolution, and made Vienna its head-quarters, 
great scandal of the old-school er and 
orthodox clergy. The well-meaning, but not 
clear-headed monarch, Joseph ving 

his mother’s management, and resolved to bring in 
the millennium at once, patronised them in common 


Engle 

shewed such unwonted anger at 

the younger brother, with his accustomed preference 
for a quiet life, made up his mind to let the secret 
wider with advancing years, Ulrich preferred public | al 


him a letter that afternoon—‘ we’ll 


her notable daughter-in-law, Madame Rosenburgh 
was one of the best contented widows within sight of 
i There was but one difficulty in her 


bridges, a ruined castle, and a wind-mill, which half 


every vacation-time, between 


the 
trio and the two brothers, for 
Ulrich, as usual, took Englebert’s part; and the 
latter quietly sketched away from season to season, 
lounged in every studio ts which he could 


buoyant and boundless spirits, so long the joy of 
e student-company, were now rm te by fits 
of gloomy and absent thought. He excused himself 


vi 
IL, having got rid of 


‘We'll go home, brother,’ said Ulrich, waking out 
of one of his absent fits—the house-porter afterwards 
recollected that a foreign-looking page had brought 


go home, and you 


will be an artist, if you like. I wish you had been 
born to inherit the estate, and marry Gertrude.’ 
‘Don’t you like to marry her, brother?’ said Engle- 
bert, as a suspicion connected with the carnival story 


‘It was my father’s 


cried Ulrich resolutely, as if 
advising him to the S 
last command ; it is the wish of 


‘ 
, and that was with the quiet, cautious a. 
accomplishe ittle Gertrude was kept at home, to | Rosenburghs belonged to ailing religion 
; be educated by Madame and Father Stephen, who | Austria, and were sound Cathslics. Englebert said 
he never would have the vocation requisite for holy 
orders ; he could serve the. church, himself, and his 
family much better if they would only allow him to ; 
be a painter. An artist in Vienna had told him he ' 
had talents. He shewed sketches of two broken 
that painters sometimes lived at court, and were a 
of influence in that quarter. counted great men. Madame Rosenburgh had never 
Gertrude was then in her eleventh y 
| 
acinission, an envere autlous agalns' 
to become the best of helpmates; but that, together | gown and surplice. 
with a very little reading, and some practice on the| Thus occupied, Englebert scarcely observed, till it 
spinet, were all the accomplishments of which she or | became the talk and wonder of his fellow-students, 
her instructors ever dreamed. Ulrich was eighteen, | the unaccountable ——- which passed over Ulrich 
and “ye two years younger. Though so near| as their university studies drew to a close. His 
in age, was little mal resemblance between 
the brothers, and still - of character. Ulrich was 
rom erings Whic n ehg 
university. Gay and ardent, witty and thoughtless, | cared for neither ball nor theatre, yet often went out 
his class-fellows said he should have been born in | alone in the evening, nobody knew where. Some said 
France rather than in Austria; but the steadiest | it was an affair of the heart, and had all come out of 
among them liked his company, and the most uerade at the last carnival, where Ulrich had 
impertinent did not care to provoke him. Englebert, rtune told by a beautiful gipsy, and they heard 
: on the contrary, just escaped plainness, and was every i she was an Italian countess. Others 
| inch an Austrian ; cautious by nature, slow by habit, | averred oe eee 
| always likely to make a respectable, but never a} That ancient of quacks, or what you will, had 
brilliant figure. He was fond of distinction, wealth, | waked up once more, as so many unghthent tradi- 7 
| tions aia before the first heavings of the French 
with all people with extraordinary pretensions; and 
they were said to raise ghosts onl: Seetell events 
Chen inthe neighbourhood of 
the old castle. Ulrich’s solitary walks were taken in 
that direction, but beyond this, the vigilance and + 
curiosity of the students could make no discovery. 
rothers took respectable degrees as elors 
of Art, took leave of their college-friends, and were 
packing up clothes and books in the fast-falling 
twilight, to set out for Rosenburgh Castle next 


TEE 


i 
he 


if 


8. 


, 
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] mother’s heart ; Gertrude is a g People it to have already 
. *But don’t you like Gertrude?’ ing of Metternich’s subjects, 
out of every corner where thi 
: ’t lock that portmanteau; I am g im the French and the w: 
y street, to get a present of tobacco for th its beauty and fashion, 
test stars in that reconstructed 
young, was 
he 
| 
al 
1 
} 
{ n 
hlmost seven summers, 
i ciousness of her istory, nothing certain 
The removal off but 
Bi ir of the inheritand 
when the latter aged to get 
ned. 
im le. E BS Of 
tH ap bf d 
tions of his nature had b efor 
' him ni and day ; et 
W over his fete made bin at 
4 of 
4 picions which his m Pen 
i} asked her consen’ wa 
if Italy. Thus bereft unt 
if lioness sought consola mail 
ag er 
ge judgment ‘ prim 
eld k 
it ient to come her 
director, and a ld w 
: { gloom settled on the halls of Rosenburgh. s hi 
away. ents 
de with the 
er we ful. 
} made ious 
7 ilim 
men} 
Ti e Count Falkenstein, who had been 
WH rince Kaunitz, in his youth; some, 
; ng bs of her Venetian ancestors were 
i uti + trunk ; and if so, they must have 
i 0 is, for all the porters that ever lifted 
Rome, no Doge in eight 
\ | The trunk was an old subject, and a very unsatis- 
had been opened, | factory one; so was Madume Palkenstein’s movings: 
- ace of Amiens had | From capital to capital, and from watering-place 
F to be an everlasting settle | to watering-place, she generally made the tour of 1 
j 
: 


fl 


b> 


A CONTRAST. 


| the 
it 
Hil 


EEE 


au 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH: 


artis, whowe 


the fortunate 


: li 


4 
{ 
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But something such circumstay i 
cour slow and steady 
shrewd people were predicting a third change of o the finery 3 | 
iticising, he of the nobl 
a orence, who appendages 
Austrian capi Every hited his taste 
hinter Von whos siderable, but he ; 
y admired. He was neit heir coming ; an 
isome, a man within sigh silk-growing la 
born, but separated ample estates i 
to be found out; and th the blessing o: { 
the men was, what } he followed up | 
n to charm her. H resolution po } 
hing more difficult to day elapsed without his humble du 
ons with which Cupid Viennese fashion, 
A so side her chariot in 
me ing for a lad her expressed or u 
command unfulfill 
worse, calls some morn his history and 
a eeere must be a luck in t e that which troubled 
thought the painter, when Madame F4 er the mind of the 
being induced by the persuasions of +t endeavours to fathom 
cardinal to give him a sitting, be 2 
zealous patron, then his attached fri h 
the lady of his devoirs, with whom 
prospect of a favourable hearing. Ho Vv. 
guessed only 
of first-rate practice. Others had 
homage, but not to such purpose. 
cautious nature the charm of contras 
perament which still flashe 
yes? or was the secret of h hee, 
e fact, that the suitor was ent 
, and had lost neither mm b of 
e business? In that 2 q 
f love-making, there is n D 
om. The man who ou 
e interested party ; and Dixon’ 
| dsome, not very rich, ew York, 
followed, flattered, . Everyw 
brilliant, and we br traces 
and ¢ 
| of father’s cottag vith ; 1 
| en he was sketching direc 
he ever had the honour he reso 
ut such an alliance was n¢ pst a 
who could call himself Ey en in ' 
a nobler name to boast. As he grew oil ? 
in the world’s ways, Englebert von ges? 
covered that it would never do for the ? 
his ancient House to follow the profes the 
with his name and lineage blazones 
A great deal of question and remark ever, 
sequence, which suited neither his caut ner to 
Among the many title hich 
was that of Emsgraff, or of the bpping| 
es, younger sons had e, li 
in the flourishing days of ; the 
ebert reclaimed their anc ers 
for his name as soon as h b in ti 
To all intents and purpos¢ o dist 
castle and forest-land; mi to 
aron any day with that poor and much ts. 
ad estate. On the mystery of his brother's Meenosphere of the South begins 
ce, time had thrown no light. Last time | at Baltimore, although Washi 
the baroness, now fallen into dotage, she | of neutral ground between the legiti 
asked when he would bring Ulrich home. Gertrude | North. Once, however, actually across 
watched him wherever he went about the castle, and | rious Mason and Dixon’s Line, and even ; 
the old servants believed it was a troubled conscience | American feels that he is in a strange 1: 
eee oS a eee its dulness and | thing is in repose (I write of course with« 
poverty. Poor as well as dull the old home of | at present, to the civil war now wagi : 
the Rosenburghs become by the death of Hans Muller | two sections of the country) ; the habit : 
and the incapacity of the baroness. Englebert was 
not the man to take the management of his ancestral | shre which characterises the 
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Northerners, especially the New-Englanders, is no 


1 visible ; a habit and ap of 
are essentially an pulation ; they crowd 


towards the cities, and their houses line the highways 
of the country. The Southerners, on the contrary, are 
a rural people; they not only affect the country, 
but they build their houses far from the highways. 


many of the best and most pulous districts of e 
South, and believe hi to be travelling in a 
wilderness, 


There is no doubt that the present struggle, which- 
soever way it may terminate, will ina great measure 
modify the manners and habits of the people of both 
but such difference between 

my residence in 
the Sou ~ 


Like many others, before visiting the South, I had 
formed a mistaken notion of its people. From wit- 
ing the somewhat ostentatious displa: 


and t habits of luxury manif 
that class of southern planters who were in the habit 


in td Southern States tended to dissipate. I found 
that, excepting the comparatively few of independent 
that luxurious style of living at home which they 
were accustomed to exhibit abroad. I had pictured 
the residence of a planter as so ing resembling 
that of an lish landed proprietor, his mansion 
surrounded by grounds, containing hot-houses 
and conservatories, every appliance natural and 
artificial to please the eye gratify the senses. 
On the contrary, with very few exceptions, and 
those among the few old families of irginia and 
South Carolina, I found the ‘ great houses’—as the 
residences of the planters are frequently termed by the 
negroes and poor whites—to be large, rambling, and 


running round them ; roomy enough inside, but often 
poorly and scantily farniabed pleasure- 
where ‘7 such existed, were overgrown 
rushwood, without any regard 

ing paid to their culture or adornment. Instead 
of luxurious style of living I had anticipated, 
I found that the majority, even of the. wealthy 
planters, live plainly enough at home. Salt meat 
constitutes the major portion of the animal food con- 
sumed during = portion of the year; and 
I there is an abundance of everything plain and 


fresh-water fish in America, but they never find their 
which are uently to 

enterprise ; and if the latter fish were not plentiful 
in Northern waters, New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia would absorb them likewise. 

ery few travellers either in the Northern or 

ie; generally pass coun 

too either féted, until they are 
to see everything en couleur de rose, or else they 
travel filled with prejudices, which compel them to 
behold everything with jaundiced eyes. In E 
the class of travellers who are fi to write 
illustrative of habits and manners, are frequently 
long resident in the countries of which they write. 
To America, men of culture and leisure merely pay 
flying visits, while the foreign residents of the country 
are usually men whose time and thoughts are occupied 
with the details of their business and with making 
money. 

Thus it is that there is so much discrepancy in the 
records of travellers through the United States. Some 
enone and decry the North, and vice versd. 

assert that the slave population of the South 
is, as a general rule, treated with a degree of cruelty 
which is an outrage upon humanity ; others see in 
the slaves a happy race of people, loving and beloved 
by their masters, and realising the imaginary golden 
days when the patriarchal system of society pre- 
vailed upon the earth. Both are right, and both are 
wrong. There are in the United States, as in other 
lands, many things to admire, and many things to 
condemn, and those alone who have lived for a long 
iod the Northern and wry States 
‘orm @ competent opinion merits 
demerits of 

As a matter of course, the war has already created 

ing now is in confusion, and society 
ae cede ps cities is totally disorganised. I have 
written as I found the South four years ago, when I 
first went thither to reside. Even then, however, 
nearly three years before hostilities actually broke 
out, the growing enmity of the South towards the 
North was everywhere aj t. No one who has 
not lately resided in the South, can form any idea of 
the intense hatred which the Southern people bear to 
the Yankees; and now, in the South, all Northerners, 
to whatever section of the country the pea 


ire, and with their to 
hatred to the Yankees; and I have heard women 
of education and culture, and generally kindly and 
ntle —s use language in reference to their 
orthern fellow-countrymen which one would think 
no feminine lips could utter. I was generally resident 
in Richmond, Virginia, for two years before the war 
broke out, and although the people of the North 
seemed to have little idea that the ‘irresistible con- 
flict,’ so long predicted, was near at hand, or was 
oth wi 


change of policy on the part of the North could 
P ee Bio evil ; though I believe that the 
most ardent of Southern sympathisers had no idea 
that the result would be so terrible. Had they 
thought so, I doubt whether even they would have 
provoked the strife ; but now that it has commenced, 
the feeling in the South must change miraculously if, 
let the consequences be what they may, they will ever 
again fet the Union on its former construction. 
Probably nowhere was the bitter feelin an 
the North so strong as in the cities of Char mn 
and Richmond. Fremont had just been defeated 


q 
| 
| fashionable watering-places in the North, I had con- 
an ceived an erroneous ; the wealth of 
, sometimes merely wooden structures, with Daiconies 
an 
| 
4 
| | 
simp wath east when rs b —ani hich 
ag apparently spontaneous flow of hospitality which 
ag its recipients, there is little pretence 
U to luxury oaned that which the country itself 
many even of the ordinary decencies of life, which it 
Ah e Southern people do not even make the most of 
the gifts which nature has so profusely bestowed 
7 upon them. it must have been apparent to every one living in 
{ Wild ducks—especially the ‘canvas back ’—are| the border States, that nothing less than a total 
considered to be great delicacies ies in the North, and 
j fetch a high price in the New York markets ; yet they 
seen in market at Richmond, although they 
i] abound on the banks of the Virginia rivers. They 
a are put on the table in wealthy houses, when strangers 
are present, but seldom at other times. In the 
Cooper River, and are in great abundance. 
t Yet who ever sees a rice-bird for sale in Charleston 
market? The Southern rivers abound in fish, some 
of which are unrivalled in flavour by that of any 
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when I arrived at the latter city, and it was then 
freely remarked, that the election of Buchanan had 
alone saved the country. It was well known through- 


out the South that the Republican had — g 


a i accession of power during the earlier 
of the presidential chair, and 
it was resolved by the leaders of the Southern party 
that, let what might be the result, the triumph of the 
blican, or, as it was termed in the South, the 
Ultra-abolition party, at the next election, should be 
the signal for a general revolt of the disaffected States. 
The rapid increase of the Republican party also, and 
perhaps, above all, the rabid articles of the Republican 
press, had an effect upon the South, which perhaps, 
they its virulence, would have arrested 
ms of the writers. of the 
party prepared for the impending conflict. 
There were teaitore in Buchanan’s cabinets but the 
old president—more weak than sinning—little sus- 
pected, I truly believe, the length to which his 
advisers were prepared to go. Floyd and Cobb _— 
professed their amen to the course the Nort 
was taking, and Cobb resigned ; but Floyd seized the 
opportunity of his position as Secretary-of-war to 
convey, secretly, large stores of ammunition to the 
South, and a large supply of arms to the Southern 
arsenals from the manufactories at Springfield and 
other places ; besides this, he took care to despatch 
the greater number of the national vessels to foreign 
stations, so that, in the event of an outbreak, they 
should not be at hand to be at the service of the new 


government. There is no doubt that the commanders | United 


of the vessels of war—the majority of whom, with 
ignorant of the object o retary Floyd, and were 
willing to further his plans. That many of them 
were so, the event proved; but the people of the 
North must have been sadly blinded by a false sense 
of security not to have taken alarm at the proceed- 
ings of the cabinet ministers. 
re was a feeling in Richmond during 
the period of the election of President Lincoln. Pre- 
viously, there had been much fierce discussion, and 
the feelings of the people were excited to their utmost 
tension, but on the day of the election a portentous 
calm prevailed throughout the city. As the election 
proceeded, bulletins were posted at the newspaper 
offices, and throughout the day crowds of people 
hung around the offices, es devouring the con- 
tents of each dispatch. But all the lively discussion 
of the previous days was hushed; the stores, in 
many instances, were closed, but the streets— 
thronged with people—were unusually silent. 
each report shewed a fresh triumph to the Republicans, 
there was no open demonstration of anger or disap- 
but the eager readers each other's 
ds, and gazed into each other’s faces, and after 
reading the bulletin, on in silence. Little 
groups assembled at the corners of the streets, and 
conversed in whispers. A solemn silence seemed to 
preside over the usually busy town. And even 
when the last bulletin proclaimed the election of 
Lincoln, no palpable excitement was apparent. In 
the evening, the streets were almost deserted. 
strange quiet prevailed; but the club-houses and 
public-houses were crowded with people, listening, 
with outward calmness, but deep inward feeling, to 
the speeches of the orators of the different ecpnadiian. 
The North was completely deceived by this appa- 
rently calm reception of the news ; but the residents 
of the city, those who had closely studied the 
course of events, and witnessed the a Oo the 
day, knew full well that this apparent this 
ys, was but whi es ou 
the tornado. 
After the fall of Fort Sumter, when hostilities 
fairly commenced, the young men of Richmond were 


few families of any note who had not to mourn a 
friend or relative ; for though the Southern loss was 
concealed as far as possible, in order to dishearten the 
North, it was very severe, far more so than was ever 
made public, even in Beauregard’s official report. 
There was an attempt at illumination in the city, 
there were outward signs of rejoicing; but many a 
despairing widow, many a heart-broken mother, 
many a weeping sister, mourned with a sorrow which 
to obliterate, the results of the first 
battle in which the North and South were arrayed 
against each other in the open field. 


Since then, Richmond has been the ital of the 


either Richmond or ae would remain the 
capitals of the two new confederacies which would 
then be created ; it is not probable, I say, that they 
will continue to exist so near each other, and so near 
the borders of the two nations. 

Richmond is the capital of the South from 
been the capital of 


are many who believe that New York, the com- 
mercial capital, would make the most desirable 
political capital for the country; while, in the event 
of a separation, either Charleston or New Orleans, or 
some inland Georgia or Alabama, will 

the capital of the th, in place of Richmond, 
which can never become a great commercial emporium, 
and which is too far north for a Southern politi 
capital. 


CHEVALIERS OF INDUSTRY. 
‘THE most gentlemanly man I ever met in my life,’ 
said Lord Byron, in depreciation of appearances, ‘was 
a pickpocket.’ M. Houdin, too, of whom none can 
say ‘that he is no conjurer,’ seems to award the palm 
for elegant demeanour and address to the fashionable 
cardsharper. After which two opinions, let no man 


-boast himself of mere external advantages. 


Lord Byron, however, spoke from an experience of 
rogues that was limited indeed compared to that of 
the great professor of prestigiation. After helping to 
establish French supremacy in Algeria by eclipsing 
the miracles of the Marabouts, M. Houdin has been 
acting semi-officially as a detecter of swindlers in 


A France, nor can we imagine a calling more suited to 


his genius and antecedents; for this dexterous 
gentleman, who has flabbergasted us so often with 
his wondrous tricks, and made us almost doubt 
whether the repeal of the laws against witchcraft 
was not a little with 

ueer com m u efiled 
heart has always condem the crime of the Cheat, 
but he has not, he confesses, been able to withhold his 
admiration from the skill with which the coup has 
been effected; and it should be the earnest hope of 
all of us that M. Houdin may continue honest, for he 
could take the teeth from the jaws of every one of 


as eager for the fray as those of Charleston, South q 
beneath whose their land for 
re years enjoyed a career of prosperity uneq' } 
At Bull's Run, or, as the Southerners 
term it, Manassas Plains, there were more volunteers 
from Richmond than from any other district or city 
of the South, and though the victory rested with the 
| South, the battle cost Richmond dear. There were 
\| 
Southern confederacy ; but if the South should even- 
tually gain its independence, it is questionable whether 
States through an acknowledged mistake, 
which has Seequentiy been regretted, but which 
probably would never have been rectified if the present 
unhappy struggle had not occurred. Now, even : 
in case of the eventual success of the North, there 
| | 
| 


| 
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imagine they 


passionate interest, rushes 
after him. The two Greeks, a Se 
ae its contents, and be off with them at once ; 


book left: behind, 


ogising for the unseasonable 
he is constitutionally subject. M. 
propose that they 


, filled with com 


of the title carries a second 


y 


‘met in 


It is rarely 


ving 
army. 


a 
hi 
to 


egrap 
boot” 


Cook’s hand, and b: 
through the wall and floor, 


y a tel 


gambler’s 


from the circumstance of his havi 
gamblers on his road to join the 


Sages 


and 
Steere to the 


concealed, which, by 


ake the ball enter the division 


or im 


they 


"Boch cana if ven 


and, 


time, 
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‘ work,* this i nies, however, are 
ag inery by which the which the dupes : 
: rey of the public, but rly ly, there are often 
hout i nsti 
varticular, he has sd | en this precaution 
4 nated the utter hoy ey under 
i ambling-table in t¢ it 
a whom in our con our among thi 
Baden-Baden we pough to inclu 
tH before them, day yuancy in swin 
bd ball roll round the general p 
person we a acquaintance 
i their own, wh on some J 
) bed at last; a wo other Greek 
a provincial mind 
same ‘ 
ts—every age an borro 
ah a together at th 
4 and Protestan bouillotte. 
WW m & commo is that the pr 
fi stition. Na ee thousand 
e cheats the fleece him in 
on the table, affords them 
mercenary off to lie on the ie, affords t 
} vith the success | hue. He is intoxicated 
eated, they i hi roo he proposes D 
play, in which as he does 
fortune takes profusely, and he 8 
of wrong.’ Thes 
ey are technicall ge, 
y, are ous, and op m- 
all fallaci d oppose the 
Hg to even the advantages 
possesses ; e in many cases, 
r s not confine itself to its legitimate | 
necially is 
rietors mut to return to him his property. They 
; fortune a pttle the bill, with a handsome douceur 
(for the Greeks are not illiberal). At 
9 m™ pocket- in his possession stops short. 
ait, pair” at pleasure. pair” is} ‘I say, Patoche, a thought = just struck me. 
if the 1,00 Tange stakes are on it, the spring | Go beck and tell that waiter that we intend going to 
under the table is tou and, by tightening by the | the Café Riche to continue our game. This will give 
{ hundredth part of an inch all the “pairs,” the ball | us time, in case of pursuit.’ 
Whilst this is going on, victims are| pricking 
; their cards and reckoning their chances of winning; all, however, the wily Greek is deceived ; 
but what can the most learned calculator do against 
played 
is ae See, out this li game in concert with the ingenuous 
heth heated grat Brey Grok 
ay w er it is chea’ or not, is no 
matter; but abroad, and in Gaited purse filled with false no’ inspire 
not so. confidence, as in the above case, during the absence 
it) M. Houdin, play in public— ly card-playing— | of its proprietor. ; 
i is common, and even pal qusttty ts Sateated tay To English ears, we repeat, these things sound 
very large numbers of profesional sharpers—Grecks + monstrous, because we are fortunately a respectable 
a gentry sometimes exercise their calling separ- | nation. We have never possessed an adjutant-general 
a3 ately, but more commonly with the help of one or | whose defalcations, to the amount of many thousands, 
7 two confederates ; and sometimes they unite together | arose, as we are quietly told by the American press, 
i in large numbers, so as to form a regular club, which EE with 
* Since this paper was written, the method 
By Robert Houdin. | of ‘sharping’ was accomplis! has been 
| Chapman Hall. There is nothing more ingenious in M. Houd 
A + The application of that well-known name to Chevaliers of | ‘ No wonder Paymaster Cook, when he p 
4 Industry arose thus: ‘Towards the end of the reign of Louis | the money destined ve et Pps 
XIV., a certain Chevalier of Greek origin, named Apoulos, was | in a room of which the walls and — 
a admitted into the court cirele, where he played with such success, | paper of a star pattern; a small hole been bored through 
f and won so largely, that suspicions were aroused as to the fairness | the ceiling in the centre of a star here and there, and in the room 
of his play, His dexterity was astonishing; but one day he was | above a person stretched ongm mattress was able to look into 
4 a 
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you ? 
” the 
replied 


Brissard 
itive must be bareheaded ; 
is hat. The address of his 


‘This manner of particularising facts rather aston- 
ished me. I was at this time au fait at some of the 
on 


greatest 

attention, thinking I might be ived in my conjec- 
tures. The was played with the most ect 
ity ; , L allowed no movement of his 


pe 
‘In the end, my minute and determined investiga- 
tion met with the success it deserved; a false move 
which he made put me on the scent, and I now felt 
sure that the fortunate winner was nothing more 
than a Greek of the first-water. 


eelings became more worthy of me, and I returned 
ying aside my admiration, I 


even at Bath, Cheltenham, or Leamington, that M.| “Sir,” said he, “I am one of the policein attendance. | . 
Houdin would have had the chance of watching such | I have not the honour of knowing you. May I ask 
iption-ball at eau qui téte (Sucki in| “Oh! i 
Paris. He had been playing a little, and lost ten | assurance, a benevolent smile playing on his features. 
oll be than afford to lose, for 
time mentioning a well-known name) “ to one of your 
‘one is a millionaire.’ had therefore no | colleagues, who gave me a most favourable reception. 
spirits for dancing, but derived some pleasure from | However, sir, if you will come with me, we will go 
looking on at the card-tables and seeing others lose. | and find my friend, who will confirm what I have 
stated. Stay, I think he is on this side the room.” 
are large. ‘Startled at the frankness of this reply, Brissard, ‘ ” 
* The player behind whom I stood was most unfor- | thinkin was on the 
tunate ; he had lost four one after another. — apologising, but on a sign from me, he fol- 
‘I to think that { had brought my ill-luck to the Greek, who led the way, and appeared to 
my neighbour. Wishing to be strictly impartial, I | be searching for his friend in every direction. The 
resolved to make him some amends, by transporting | crowd was so great we had great difficulty in follow- 
it and myself to the side of his adversary. ing him. All at once the blue coat disappeared, as if 
*The man behind whom I now placed myself was | by enchantment. In vain did we look for him in the 
about forty years of He had a frank, open |room. We soon found that our man, in passing near 
moustaches.” He wore a blue coat, buttoned up to} “Ill catch him yet,” 
| the throat, which him a military air; this, | the cloak-room ; “the 
| together with his distinguée appearance, and easy has not had time to get 
| gentlemanlike manners, betokened a man accustomed | hatter may help us.” 
to the best society. . “Madame,” asked he, addressing the woman in 
‘He was most fortunate in his play, and after each See Se ae 
game, invariably, whilst collecting and dealing the | large moustaches just been here to get his hat ?” 
cards, kept alluding to his wonderful luck, as if he| “No, sir.” 
“Ey” ER ory versary, “ you had, | which is not claimed, and keep it for me.” 
unluckily for me, pla a diamond instead of a} ‘ He then went on to the concierge 
spade, I should have been forced to take it, and you a ee anaes” 
would have made the trick.” “ Yes, sir; a man with big moustaches.” 5 
“y, he pulled 
“Yes ; but ing a steps, out an 
the game. It also struck I perceived him 
making certain es, to which I was no stranger. . i : 
is accompli j toa 
would have been detected. 
There have been found—item, 
ments, termed finettes, in the back of the wai 
of his trousers, filled with false cards, which he would 
substitute for those on the table whenever it was 
necessary : item, two others in his waistcoat, termed 
costiéres, under the left armpit, and used for the same 
‘I confess with shame, that once in possession of the = item, a snuff-box, on the lid of which is a 
secret of these manceuvres, I took the greatest delight | medallion, enclosing the miniature of a lady 
in seeing them executed. Under the pretext of ascer- | exquisitely painted ; this excites the admiration even 
taining the cath of sap cenit, 5 cai friends | of an adversary, who, in the pauses of the game, may 
with my conscience, and indulged in a spectacle truly | take it up and shew it to his friends as a harmless 
interesting to me. It was charming to observe my | gewgaw; when the play begins, however, the pro- 
hero, with his elegant address, collecting the cards, | prietor of this jewel requires a pinch of snuff, and 
sorting them, and selecting those which he thought | thereby gives himself an opportunity of drawing the 
would be of use to him; then classing them in the | box towards him; at the same time, he presses a spring, 
ing than fre which withdraws the portrait, and substitutes for it a 
his own benefit, before the eyes of a whole host of | convex glass, which, when he deals, being underneath 
spectators. Poor dupes, I pitied them. In the end, ee ee eae 
my to him every one of them; when all is over, the :, 
to medallion returns to its place, and the Greek offers a 
t sharper. consequence of this determina- jewellery ; item, a termed trépan, w is 
tion, I went up to one of our commissaries of police, follow, and forns a reservoir fled with very liquid ink, 
named Brissard, who I knew was intelligent and | wherewith its proprietor can mark any card he pleases 
energetic. I told him what I had seen. Brissard SS 2 ae a before the very 
followed me—waited until the individual I pointed | eyes of his adversary; for dominoes, this pen, as it 
out to him rose from the table (a Greek is not impru- may be called, is made of steel, for scratching the 
Gast be on winning and same felonious mark. 
when, after being successful eight consecutive times, | _Card-marking is a very ingenious 8 ; 
iio ple’, map friend him withoot the back of any card dengnated bys single 
further circumlocution. according to its position. Even was 
held by th ho was to be ‘‘fleeced.” The tenants of the with a en aoe 
e@ man who was = " with any pattern on thei as unsuspect- 
rooms being in debt, the sheriff has had to transact business | - . . . 
upon the premises, and in the course coseemthes ing folks are accustomed to use in English dra 
— mate Gis | thet. hes ang 


been altered or marked in any 

They all of the best quality. I spent 

fortnight in examining—not only with my 
with a — magnifying — 

and the almost imperceptible 

me hundred and fifty packs 

ing; and tired out, I 


of one of the cards, near one of the corners, I thought 
I saw e —— which had before escaped 
ose 


designate 
by the same spot; but by dividing the 
card into four sections (for the suits), by eight (for the 


ing amulets made 
en, the head of a beetle, 
or a bit of the cord with which a malefactor has been 


tradesman who furnishes the 
house or cl 


the are signs 


the upper—a 

wishes to tell that the adversary holds the queen, the 
knave, and the ace of hearts, he looks successively 
at the cards of his adversary, at the stakes, and on 


the | the opposite side, holding his mouth slightly open the 


whole time.’ 

We will hope that this is a sort of telegraph which 
has no great extension and few branches in operation 
in this country ; that our clubs are tolerably free from 
snuff-boxes with mirrors on them, and our drawing- 
rooms from guests with a superabundance of pockets. 
The in England must mainly content himself 
with the skittle-alley as the arena of his triumphs. Still, 
there are not a few respectable members of English 
society, keepers not only of gigs but of pews, who, 
during their annual visits to the continent, are not so 

dent or well-conducted as they are at home; who 

not consider gambling to be vicious when it is the 
custom of the country which they visit. Same pgeeen, 
to whom high moral arguments would be addressed 
in vain, cannot but have their eyes opened by the 
perusal of M. Houdin’s little volume. 

As for the Sharpers themselves, we scarcely need 
his testimony to be assured that, when not engaged 
in cheating, they pass the heyday of their lives in 
riot and debauchery, and die, without exception, 
in abject and friendless poverty. 


LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 


Puarnty to read the written doom 
Traced on the wall of that dear room, 
Yet smile, to check infecting gloom. 
From night to night, and day to day, 
To keep determined Death at bay, 
Our best, our only hope—delay. 

To sink with every sinking sun, 

On wearied knees, and one by one, 
Apart to sob: ‘Thy will be done.’ 
To gasp, from lips of dumb despair : 
“0 God! who knowest all, forbear 
To mark the mockery of our prayer.’ 


All this was seen, and done, and prayed, 
The while our hearts felt half betrayed 
By Him who thus withheld His aid. 


O Buler of the passion-blast ! 

Pity, forgive, and bless the past, 
And reunite us all at last. 

The buried sun from night shall rise, 
His reflex steals along the skies, 
And day’s full dawn behind it lies. 
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ij re Se ae ing with | conventionalities of ing, such as making si 
Ai me to examine a hundred and fifty packs of a side—an ace. And at the same 
time he tells the card, he also tells the 
iF They were found in the possession of a man whose | colour, by : 1. The mouth 
| antecedents were far from being as pure as the | slightly ope outh shut, a dia- 
: colour of his cards. The cards were, in fact, all white, | mond; 3. The upper Up sughuy projecting over the 
and had hitherto defied the most minute inspection. | under, a club; 4. The under lip projecting beyond 
| It was impossible for the most practised eye to dis- 
| | 
way. 
4 nearly 
naked 
| fi card- 
i shades 
of 
was going to give the same opinion as the experts who 
} had previously examined them. “There is certainly 
} nothing wrong with these cards,” exclaimed I, one 
i, evening, in a pettish tone, throwing the pack from 
q me across the table. All at once, on the shining back 
oo.) strange to say, as I went far off from it, 1t re-appeared. 
“How ae I am,” cried I aloud, enthusiastically. 
7) “ Now I see what it is. It’s all right. This, then, is 
1 the mark!” and following the rules used by sharpers, , 
. I satisfied myself that on every card there was the 
same spot, which, being placed in various parts, were 
| distinctive signs of the card and the suit.’ 
Bil, important cards), 1t can very simply | 
ait Such precautions as these, it may be —_ 
} more than counterbalance the various ‘fetiches’ in 
} which honest players sometimes put their confidence, —“CSSCSCSCSCiéC 
Wd such as ‘paving, the hinges, or marking with double 
ai guineas, as well as the more startling methods by 
j : which French players, it appears, endeavour to con- 
} | J hung. Moreover, the most jealously guarded saloons, 
a the most exclusive clubs, have been found to be no 
ha ‘The Greek finds out the name and address of the 
all playing-cards to the 
Ut bit of frequenting ; 
i 
i just to pave his way. He is more 
WW at the shop to select, for a 
at dozen or half-a-dozen packs of 
a) the shop is a large or a small one. 
panes that the cards are not : 
: ired, he takes them back again. 
q ckets being unopened, the ae has no 
ih lon in receiving and changing for others. 
tT » Greek has passed the night in opening and 
kets by a iar process known 
cards have been marked by him, | 
} them to the shopkeeper, who has | 
a shop. The cheat is accomplished, | 
viding his time.’ 
Wy f we entertain the ridiculous sw 
observation and prudence will 
WW end an honest player against a Greek, yet Infant School Primer, . . 14d. | 
certainly no sagacity can do so against two of them| Standardl, .  . 6d.| Standard III, . 10d. 
4 cheating in concert. The Secret eS for 
4 instance, would ruin a human combination of Hoyle 
and King Solomon, without the least hope of escape. | ——— =— 
This is carried on between a player at écarté, or 
ingenious fashion, and without the least vulgar 
a 


